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ARGUMENTS PROVING THAT THE ROMISH RELI- 
GION RUINS ALL THOSE STATES WHERE IT 
IS THE ESTABLISHED RELIGION. 





Abridged from a Work translated from the French, and first pub- 
lished in 1698. ’ atl | 











Ir is intended by the following 18 arguments to prove, that 
theRoman Catholic Religion causes an annual loss of above | 
200,000,000 of livres (£8,333,333. 6s. 8d.) to France alone, and 

} 





an equally large sum to other Popish States in proportion.” 


ArticLe |.—Cheats of the Clergy. | 


Thirty years ago (1668) this article alone amounted to upwards i" 
of £3,000,000 sterling, the items of which are as follows :— | H 

1. Masses.—These are said both for the dead and for the liv- | 
ing. - For the dead, to deliver their souls, uot from Hell, but from i 
a place which they call Purgatory. They are also said for the 1! 
living, to expiate their souls from sins daily committed. In these 
the sinners themselves assist, but still they pay largely for them. . 
This is the clergy’s greatest traffic, and’ it contributes much to t 
retain the several European Monarchs under the Papal yoke, by ni | 
means of the multitudes of priests and monks which are harboured mT 
in their several kingdoms, These are so many armies, who sup- i!) 
port the Pope’s authority over the souls, bodies, and property of 
both Kings and people. There are churches where above 50 or | 
100 such masses are said every day upon a great number of +) 
altars, which raises subsistence for a great number of priests and | 
monks, and did formerly maintain a greater number. | 








* The reader must bear in mind, that this sum was applicable to the state of 
France upwards of 100 years before the Revolution, consequently, the abuses here 
. stated must have been greatly aggravated many years previous to that event, 
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It is here proper to be observed, that, to the end they may en- 
tertain the greater number of them, at the same time they recom- 
mend the mass as the principal part of divine worship, and to 
oblige the people to frequent the masses every day, the priests are 
strictly forbidden to say above two per diem, except in some pri- 
vileged places, as in Picardy and Arras, because the parishes 
there are poor.and small: which. makes it plain that. they haye 
no essential reason why a priest may not say divers masses in one 
day, bit that the Court of Rome was resolved to maintain as 
many of her pensioners, or life-guard men, at the charge of 
others; as she could. The Parliament of Paris hath regulated 
their pay at twelve-pence per mass; and in divers. provinces they 
have not above five-pence or six-pence a-piece ; which is as good, 
at least, as the pay of horse and foot, though they be more useful, 
and their calling more dangerous. 

Abundance of masses are said for the cure of diseases, both in 
men and women, children, beasts, and birds, as hogs, dogs, 
geese, &c.; as also for a happy journey, safe return of a ship, a 
happy marriage ; as also for mere trifles, as for the finding again 
of a lost ring, fork, spoon, &c.: nay, even for success in an as- 
sassination, or plot against a Prince or Minister; also for success 
in, murders, robberies, &c. 

In order to increase their revenue derived from the saying of 
masses, the priests have introduced a custom of playing at dice 
and cards for masses and prayers, that is, he who loses, pays the 
priest, who does really, next morning, (as he pretends) sacrifice 
Jesus Christ for the expiation of the sinner’s crimes, how heingus 
soever they may be. In the time of Pope Leo X. the preachers 
of indulgences played for the pardon of the sins of towns and 
cities in Germany. They also get money by these masses another 
way; which is, that those who assist at them do many times put 
money: into the box, which all falls to the share of the priests. 

Sometimes it happens that a dying person orders 100, 1,000, 
6,000, nay, 10,000, masses to be said for the repose of his soul 
after his death, for which his heirs pay through the nose. There 
are vey few Roman Catholics who are not. guilty of this weakness 
at their death; but, if some of those who understand better, 
despise these fooleries, their friends who are not so well- 
informed, are’ sure to have masses said for them, and pay the 
priests for their pains: nay, the very poorest of them always take 
care to have some masses said. 

Besides this, there is every year an anniversary, as they call it, 
for most people who have left any estate behind them, or whose 
friends are well to pass: that is to say, a mass suug for the soul 
of the‘deceased, by a great number of priests, sometimes 50 or 
100 together; who must all of them be splendidly treated after- 
wards, where they usually fuddle themselves, and each of them 
must have a piece of money besides. 
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It is, then, upon the account of the great profit which the 
mass brings to the clergy, that they have made it one of the most 
essential parts of their worship. 

2. Fraternities.— The invention of their fraternities, or brother- 
hoods, is another grand method by which they pillage the people, 
whom they persuade that whoever enters into the order shall have 
a share in the merits of the same; nor do they admit them with- 
out a considerable present at first, which they oblige them to re- 
peat from time to time. Sometimes there are people of quality, 
of both’ sexes,--nay, even generals of armies, who become so 
weak, as to desire to die in the habit of these rascally monks, who 
impose upon them so far as to make them believe that they can- 
not fail of being saved, and of going directly to Paradise, without 
touching at purgatory, provided they die in the habit of their 
order. Many considerable persons in the courts of justice, and 
abundance of others, are guilty of this weakness, as well as 
silly women: whence it comes to pass that they serve the order 
into which they have entered with all their might; and it may be 
justly said, that they divide the kingdom into divers factions, who 
are in acontinual conspiracy against God, and the king, and their 
neighbours ; for, as these different orders subsist and enrich them- 
selves merely by the idolatry, superstition, and ignorance of the 
people, they foment it as much as they can, and engage in the 
interests and designs of the Court of Rome, to favour the same 
against the King and the State; and every one of these orders 
hate and despise one another, both out of a principle of envy, 
and because they know one another at bottom; and then their 
devotionists, who are joined to their fraternities, espouse all their 
passions, quarrels, and interests. 

These monks do likewise persuade abundance of silly women of 
quality, and others, to enter their very sucking infants into their 
fraternities, insomuch, that sometimes we shall see these poor 
little creatures muffled up in a monk’s hood and cassock, by 
which the order lose nothing. 

3. Indulgencies.—Another method made use of by the eccle- 
siastics, to catch the wealth and substance of the people, is 
their indulgencies, which they obtain of the Pope from time to 
time, for some churches or monasteries, which whosoever visits 
during such a number of days, shall infallibly receive a pardon of 
all their sins, provided they give bountifully to the said church or 
monastery; for that is always to be understood. 

4, Relics.--Another of their baits to fish for- the ‘people's 
money is, the holy relics, as they call them, in their churches, mo- 
nasteries, and convents: and, when the people’s devotion grows 
cold for the old relics, they never failof bringing new shrines, or 
boxes full of fresh ones: and ordinarily they say they come from 
holy Rome. It is well enough known that oftentimes these relics 
are pieces of pasteboard fashioned like bones; sometimes they 
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are the real bones of an human creature, and sometimes of beasts, 
as it hath-been often proved: the priests and monks making it a 
matter of diversion to insult the foolish credulity of the people in 
this impudent manner, and yet, at the same time, make them 
pay for seeing and touching all those relics. 

5. Miracles.—There are also miracles to be performed from 
time totime, when the priests and monks please, by the statues, 
images, or bones of some dead man or woman, under the name 
of relics or shrines of some saints, as they call the bones and boxes 
in which they keepthem. These miracles are of great advantage 
tothe clergy, for by this means they bring abundance of offer- 
ings to their churches and chapels. 

6. Legacies,—-There are moreover legacies, dirges, and dona- 
tives, whether they be voluntary by persons whom they have 
seduced or suhorned, or altogether false, which the priests or 
monks forge, in order to despoil whole families; whereof the 
world has had millions of examples; some such happen every 
day. 

7. Auricular Confession.—Auricular confession is one of ‘their 
most gainful inventions, by which they shear their flock four 
times in a year. There are few people who do not at such times 
give them a piece of money, especially those who are guilty of 
great crimes; and thereupon they receive absolution, provided 
that, together with this, they do some little troublesome thing, 
which the priests impose upon them under the notion of penance, 
the better to colour that infamous traffic, and to make the people 
believe that it is not for the money they absolve them; for that 
would appear odious even to the most dissolute wretch. The 
Pope and his clergy make great use of this confession, to dive 
into the secrets of princes and grandees, and of people in gene- 
ral, that so they may make their own use of it, and take measures 
to pry into the greatest secrets of men and women, which gives 
the ecclesiastics an opportunity to debanch the female sex, or 
to squeeze money out of them. 

8. Burials.—There is another thing very gainful to the Romish 
clergy, and that is burials; not only imthat they sell the ground 
at.a dear rate in their churches and convents, and thatthey make 
a great deal of profit by masses for the dead, but they get also a 
great deal of money for the singing of a multitude of the 
priestly herd at ordinary interments, where there is commonly a 
great number, who have each of them a piece of money and a 
good treat, at which they are sure to fuddle themselves. They 
sing in the streets, like so many priests of Bacchus, things which 
neither the people nor the greatest part of themselves understand, 
and which occasions a great charge to the friends of the deceased, 
who frequently have not a bit of bread left after they have paid 
for the funeral, and the masses that are to be said afterwards for 
the deceased. Sometime ago it was a complaint at Paris, that 
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the meanest person, such as a footman, could not be buried for 
less than four pistoles. There is a tax, also, as I am informed, 
of eight crowns laid on every burial for the king. 

9 and 10. Marriages and Baptisms.—The gain which the 
priests have by marriages and baptisms is also very excessive. 

1]. Boarders.—They gain likewise by theirschools and boarders, 
but it may be said, in some sense, that what they gain that way 
is honestly got: yet hereby they do likewise take the bread out 
of the mouths of abundance of school-masters, who are honester 
men than themselves, have nothing else to live on, have families 
to maintain, and who pay taxes to the king proportionably to 
their income. But they are accustomed to inspire their scholars 
with pernicious sentiments, also a false and bastard devotion, 
which inclines them to shake off all subjection to their parents, 
to make themselves Jesuits, or priests of the oratory ; and to give 
their estates to the order into which they enter themselves ; or, 
at least, to make their relations pay them a good pension, of 
which the convent reaps the profit. They do likewise corrupt 
those children in another manner; at least, the Jesuits labour 
under the scandal of it; and, indeed, there is no wickedness of 
which they are not capable. 

The other monks, who neither keep schools nor boarders, do 
nevertheless seduce «bundance of young people, under pretence 
of. confessing them, and, by virtue of the credit which they have, 
to creep into houses: they insnare and seduce also the parents 
to become monks and nuns, and to give them their estates, 
especially in the time of widowhood: nay, sometimes they per- 
suade them to be unmarried on that account; and so create divi- 
sions betwixt man and wife, and theirchildreny They do like- 
wise debauch their wives and daughters, know all the secrets of 
old and young, and make their own advantage of the weakness 
of every one. 

In many places, the nuns do likewise take young boarders, 
who oftentimes learn something else than virtue among them; 
and, by degrees, they persuade them also to turn nuns, especially 
if there be any profit to be had by it to the convent : for the rela- 
tions of the girls give them either a considerable sum of money 
for ever, or a good annual pension; which is so much loss to the 
capital stock of the kingdom. 

There are also many of these convents, both of monks and 
nuns, who, for money, take in the young bastards of persons of 
quality, that would not have the thing known; and many times 
they make away with them; there have been found, in ponds, 
cisterns, and houses of office, several corpses and bones of these 
poor infants. 

12. Tapers and Torches.—They plunder the people also by 
their tapers, wax-candles, and torches, which they use in grand 
processions ; for they oblige the people to furnish these things, 
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and all that is not spent belongs, as they allege, to the church ; 
that is to say, to the priests or monks. Itis well enough known, 
that, on certain days, which they look upon as great festivals, 
they oblige every corporation or company, in great towns, to fur- 
nish huge torches, each of which sometimes represents an history 
of the Old and New Testament, or fabulous legend ; or sometimes 
they will have the images of five or six persons, or as many 
beasts, in wax, so weighty that they must have ten or twelve men 
to carry one of these torches. They carry twenty such in proces- 
sion, which cost sometimes more than ten or twenty thousand 
livres (£833 6s. 8d.). This is chiefly to be seen on that day 
which they call the Feast of God; for the Popes (good men!) 
have thought fit that God should have a festival, as well as Domi- 
nic, Loyola, Xavier, &c. | 

13. Burning Convents.—There is yet another secret way, that 
the monks are charged with using, to levy a great sum of money 
upon the people and their own devotionists, all atonce. When 
their convent and its dependencies, or their church, is old and 
does not please them, they themselves set it on fire, and then 
make heavy lamentations for the sad accident which it hath 
pleased God to permit; and then they go abegging for money 
to rebuild what is. burnt. If it require thirty thousand livres, 
more or less, to rebuild it asit was, they will raise at least one 
hundred thousand upon the people, leaving always the work un- 
finished, and give out that the sums raised were but very small, 
and not enough to carry on the work ; for none but themselves 
know exactly what is given, or what the building hath cost, be- 
cause they take care that. nobody shall be acquainted with their 
affairs; and so this furnishes them with a pretence to beg con- 
stantly, and to procure legacies from some silly people when 
dying, on pretence of finishing the work. 

14. Minor Relics.—There are many orders who sell little 
relics, which they say have been consecrated by the Pope, and 
_ beads that have touched some miraculous images, The Carme- 
lites have what they call the apparel of the Virgin, &c. 

15. Holy Days.—The holy days are, moreover, very gainful 
to the ecclesiastics of all sorts, because the people go to church 
on those days with more devotion than on Sundays: cause 
abundance of masses to be said, and, besides paying for them, 
give money also tothe box. Those festival days are like 10 many 
fairs, wherein the clergy make money of their merchandise. 
They are likewise very advantageous to the Pope, not only in 
that they contribute to the enriching of his ecclesiastical troops 
at the expense of those powers whom he has brought under his 
yoke, but that they weaken the princes by keeping in their king- 
doms armies and garrisons of priests and monks, who have 
sworn to him, as being, in their opinion, superior to the king. 
Thus they ave constantly ready either to revolt or to kill kings, 
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when the Pope desires it, or when princes would have them con, 
tribute to the charge of the state. 

But those festivals we now treat of are, above all, advanta- 
geous to the Popes in this, that they raise them above all human 
authority, by which they give laws to the consciences of men, 
and oblige them to adore and invoke whom they please, and, for 
the most part, villains ; thatis to say, the Popes themselves, and 
the ministers of their tyranny. Thence also they reap another 
grand advantage, viz. the money which they squeeze from the 
people for canonizing such and such saints. 

16. Various Impositions.—I must not forget here the - profit 
which they make by'means of their Father Titrier,or title-maker, 
as they call him, especially in the religious communities, for 
whom he forges titles, that they may deprive the laics of their 
estates. 

The Popes having erected marriage into a sacrament; by this 
means, they render themselves judges of the birth and legitimacy 
of the children of princes and great men, which keep them in a 
depend ence upon the Popes; for, under pretext that marriage is 
a sacrament, according to them, and that the Pope is the sove- 
reign judge of sacraments, he can bastardise or legitimate whom 
he pleases. 

They often attempt to draw within their own. cognisance all 
testaments, treaties, acts, and contracts betwixt man and man, 
under the pretext that the oaths, by which they are confirmed, 
are matters whereof the violation concerns the conscience. In 
this manner, they, would render themselves absolute masters of all 
the estates, as wellas of the quiet and honour, of mankind. 

The exemption which the ecclesiastics plead from the ripe es 4 
courts of justice occasions a great disorder in society, of whic 
the Popish clergy make their advantage. 

They get money also by granting dispensations for eating meat 
in Lent, and at other times. 

They also squeeze money from sick persons, or their friends, 
for carrying their pretended sacrament and holy oils to them. 

Their mischievous clergy have a great number of other methods 
to plunder the people of their substance; and they. invent new. 
ones from time to time, or extend and enlarge the old ones, | 

1 confess that all the riches, which the clergy individually do 
thus cunningly procure from the people, is not absolutely lost to, 
the kingdom; because they either spend it themselves, and/so it 
circulates again among the people; but it is certain that this 
money would have been much more profitable to the state, had it 
been in the hands of those addicted to trade, husbandry, or handi- 
crafts, and who have children to breed up. Moreover, it is not 
true that the ignorant Papists give theirestates willingly to the 
priests: for they are the poor people whom they have made 
drunk with their idolatries and superstitions; threatening them 
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with hell and purgatory if they do not give them, and promising 
them heaven if they give. Therefore, those who believe their fol- 
lies, are under a moral necessity of giving them. 

But instead of applying this money to any sort of use, these 
villains spend it in excess of eating and drinking, and other 
lewd debaucheries, or otherwise hoard it up in their coffers, or 
turn usurers. 


ArTIcLeE II. 


The Second Article relates to the excessive multitude of eccle- 
siastics in France. They are computed at three hundred thou- 
sand males and females; whereof, 1 am sure, forty thousand 
males would be sufficient for the service of their pretended 
church, such as it is; so that there remain two hundred and 
sixty thousand useless ecclesiastics. 

Then it is to be observed, that three hundred thousand adult 
persons, such as they, are worth double the number of others 
taken out of the common mass of people, especially if we consi- 
der that the greatest part of those ecclesiastics are males. Let 
us reckon the work, then, to which those two hundred and sixt 
thousand useless persons ought to apply themselves only at three- 
pence per day, one with another, without victuals; and let us 
suppose, also, that they work three hundred days in a year, the 
unprofitable holy days being abolished ; that amounts to above 
eleven millions five hundred thousand livres per annum, pure 
loss. Iam willing to abate a million and a half for the lace, 
points, &c. made by some nuns, and what sowe poor priests and 
monks work for in their gardens; yet there remains still above 
ten millions of pure loss, without taking notice of the contagion 
of their bad example of idleness, which corrupts the people : and, 
besides, it is certain that they spend their time in doing 
mischief. ; 

I take no notice neither of their maintenance, which is ill 
bestowed, and is another robbery that they commit on the nation, 
seeing it ought to be employed in maintaining others who are 
more useful. This article amounts to as much as the other; for 
these people, as I have said, own that, by their professions, they 
are not to work or to marry, and so devour the rest of the labo- 
rious people that have families. This is a robbery upon the com- 
monwealth, according to the axiom—Non nobis nati sumus ed 
patrie et liberis: we are not born for ourselves, but for ur 
country and children. 


Artic te III. 


Mendicant friars, in particular, are a very great charge to the 
kingdom, all of them being absolutely needless: and these beg- 
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‘ging friars are so much more intolerable than the endowed mo- 
nasteries, as, by their voluntary begging and laziness, they are 
very chargeable tothe people, who maintain them richly, one way 
or other. For ordinarily they eat the best, and drink abundance 
of wine; while many honest people, who are useful subjects in 
the kingdom, have much ado to get bread by their labour. They 
are, moreover, greater hypocrites, and more ignorant than the 
rest of the clergy, and abundance of handsome youug women 
choose them for their confessors, because of their seeming devo- 
tion and mortification ; under which pretext they commit a deal 
of uncicanuess. It is supposed that there are above sixty thou- 
sand of these monks in the kingdom; let us reckon, then, that 
they cost the kingdom but sixpence a-piece per day, one with 
another, that will exceed six millions of livres per annum, This 
is the least they spend : for most part of them live in good cities 
or towns, where they fare deliciously, but take care, as much as 
they can, to conceal their good cheer, because that would prevent 
the people’s giving them so much. I have several times seen di- 
vers spits full of choice pullets, venison, and wild-fowl, roasting 
for them in by-houses (at a little distance from their convents), 
and they would tell me, that these things were sent out of 
charity to the good fathers. 


ARTICLE IV, 


All these several sorts of ecclesiastics live unmarried. The 
Popish ecclesiastics in France are computed, as I said, at three 
hundred thousand, who, being all of them unmarried, render 
three hundred thousand other adult persons, which Nature had 
designed them for wives, useless for propagation. If the rest of 
the nation should do thus, it would be entirely extinguished in 
fifty or sixty years. It is observed, from the registers of births 
and burials in most kingdoms, that there is nearly an equal pro- 
portion betwixt the birth and death of both sexes; which is a 
proof that they are born for one another. Now, if, according to 
the observation of naturalists, six hundred thousand persons 
double in two hundred years time. These, in eight hundred 
years, ought to be nine millions, according to the ordinary pro- 
gress of generation. But, because the number of ecclesiastics 
was not near so great at that time as at present; and, moreover, 
because France was not near so well peopled in those days as it 
hath been since, we shall content ourselves with a fourth part of 
of these nine millions. 

Without the people a country is worth nothing ; about thirty 
years ago, the people of France might have been valued at fifteen 
hundred livres a-piece, one with another: so that the loss of two 
millions and two hundred and fifty thousand souls, amounts to 
three thousand three hundred and fifty millions, which, being di- 
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vided by. eight hundred, is above four millions loss each year: 
and this is so much the more palpable, that these two millions 
and a half of people, being added to those that were already in 
the kingdom, would have increased in value, and have augmented 
the riches of the kingdom, and of the community: for, the more 
populous a country is, the more valuable it is, as is also every in- 
dividual in the kingdom. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Popish clergy possesses one half of the estates, real and 
personal, in the kingdom of France, which half, about thirty 
ears ago, we have computed at 200,000,000 per annum : then it 
is to be noted, that these estates are in mainmort; that is to say, 
lie dead, because they can neither engage nor alienate them, nor 
employ them in trade; so that they are less advantageous to the 
country than if they were in the hands of men fit for commerce, 
handicrafts, husbandry, or manufactures, or that these estates 
passed by inheritance from father to son; so that, by necessary 
consequence, ti«: being in the hands of the clergy is very much 
against the benefit of the kingdom. Hence also it follows, that 
the ecclesiastics may well increase their own riches at the ex- 
pense of the people, whose estates they are able to acquire; 
whereas, the people can never make any advantage of them. 
They are, moreover, as so many usurers, and make profit from 
the industry and labour of the people, by lending them money at 
a great interest, which is very pernicious toa State. They are, 
in this respect, abundantly worse than the Jews, who ordinarily 
are very covetous, spend little, and are great usurers; nor are 
there any land-estates to be purchased from them, because they 
ordinarily have none. Yet they are abundantly more profitable 
to a state than the Popish clergy, because divers of them traffic 
by sea, employ yessels, mariners, and other people of business ; 
and do, moreover, majntain and bring up families. 

For our better understanding how prejudicial it is to a State to 
have a great part of their fund or stock in mainmort, we must 
consider that, if all the riches of a State were so, it could not sub- 
sist, as the world is at present managed, Trades, arts, manufac- 
tures, sciences, industry, &c. must necessarily fail; all hopes of 
advancing ourselves, or of acquiring estates by labour and in- 
dustry, or of distinguishing ourselves from others, would vanish, 
Such a nation would be incapable of making war, or defending 
itself; for a neighbouring nation, whose funds should not be in 
mainmort, must immediately become master of that nation whose 
funds were so; for, by dividing the property amongst their sol- 
diers, they would encourage their soldiers to take arms against 
the other nation, and to despoil them of all. Indeed, one very 
inconsiderable nation might, by this method, easily conquer the 
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whole world, if the wealth of all other nations besides itself were 
in mainmort. . 

In such a case, there would be no such thing as the getting of 
riches, nor would there be any need of money; for people would 
only barter one commodity against another with their neighbours 
for a few days, and in very small quantities, for the use only of a 
few persons. Credit must either be totally abolished, or extend 
only to a small part of each one’s revenue, and only for a few 
days or weeks; and there would likewise be a necessity of assu- 
rance, that he who borrowed was not already indebted to another 
in some part of his revenue. Who, then, would take upon him 
the trouble of administering justice, if there were no estate to be 
acquired by his labour? or who is he that would be physician or 
divine, or serve the public in any station, for nothing? , 

Suppose that, in such a country, I have an estate in land, 
which I cannot engage, and I have a desire to take up my abode 
ina neighbouring nation, where estates are not so disposed in 
mainmort, and that I have occasion for 2, 10, or £20,000 in 
money, for something that may be advantageous to the State, or 
my own family, as carrying on a trade, opening a shop, &c.; who 
will lend me that money, if I cannot mortgage my estate? Or, 
suppose | have money to lend, to whom shall I lend it? where 
are my sureties, seeing no person can alienate his estate? 
Whereas, when a man may mortgage his estate for ready money, 
all these funds enter into commerce ; every industrious and dili- 
gent person employs himself, in hopes that, some time or other, 
he may get some share of it; and thus all is in motion, and cir- 
culates as it ought to do in a body politic; without which, it 
wonld not be able to make use of its members, but labour under 
a civil or political palsy. The soldier hopes to purchase some 
estate, one time or other; men of ingenuity and parts, if poor, 
entertain the like hopes, and therefore set themselves to business ; 
a good mechanic or mariner does the like ; and so of the rest, for 
which there would be no room if estates were unalienable: for, in 
this case, prodigality, liberality, covetousness, industry, or idle-, 
ness, could neither profit nor hurt us, if there were no riches, 
and, by consequence, no honours, to be acquired amongst men, 

Hence, then, it is clear that the kingdom of France: is deprived 
of the use of one half of its members, because one half of its 
substance is in mainmort; for the more of a country’s wealth that 
there is so, the less they have of activity, motion, commerce, or. 
credit, one among another, or with strangers. Hence it comes;to 
pass, that Popish countries, which have a great part of their 
wealth in mainmort, cannot drive any considerable trade, even 
though their mischievous religion should not have unpeopled 
them, as it infallibly does, unless they have abundance more of 
ready circulating money than other nations, which have more cre- 
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dit and hopes for trade, because they have more funds proper to 
be engaged in the same. 

It must be considered that, in a great State or country, let it be 
what it will, and let them drive what trade they please, the real 
estates.are abundantly more valuable for the capital fuud than 
personal estates, though the latter do very nearly afford as much 
revenue. But, if all these real estates were in mainmort, and 
could not be alienated, the personal estate would be abundantly 
more valuable ; because any man who is possessed of such might 
therewith purchase an estate in a neighbouring country which 
Should not be in mainmort, and which he might dispose of at 
pleasure. 

It is also certain that, how much land estate soe er any person 
may have, if his estate were in mainmort, he could not be said to 
be worth so much as the real value of his land; because a man 
cannot be accounted rich, but in proportion to that estate which 
he has power to dispose of. It is true that, in a plentiful year, he 
would be able to maintain abundance of people; but then, all of 
them would run the risk of being starved in a year of dearth and 
scarcity, because, not being able to alienate his estate, he would 
not have credit to buy provisions: and, besides, those people 
that serve him must needs be slaves, for none else would serve 
him, but in hopes of gaining something; and what is it they 
could gain, when there is no stock to be acquired, nor any 
money; and, if there were, they would be of no use to them. 

Further, if real estates were in mainmort, and unalienable, 
there would be no room for industry, and, by consequence, not 
the tenth part of the personal estates that there are at present. 
For, as I have already said, money would be useless ; navigation, 
ships, merchandise, and all moveables, superfluous; the arts 
would decay; no man would work but for his own use, or that of 
his family, and pressing occasions; persons of dignity and 
honour, if there were any such, could not make any figure or 
pomp, to distinguish them from others; and, in a word, the 
whole face of the universe would’ be changed, or rather turned 
upside down. 

In England, a man prey buy or farm a house and land with his 
money, without being obliged to any body; because such things 
are always to be had, either for a longer or shorter. time, when 
there is a flourishing trade amongst men, for which there could be 
no place if all those estates were in mainmort. 

I have valued the revenues of all the estates, real and personal, 
of France, and the fruits of the people’s industry, altogether at 
1,000,000,000 of livres per annum; and the whole stock therein, 
comprehending the people, at 20,000,000,000, .at twenty years’ 
purchase: and likewise in England, I have valued the same stock 
and product at 550,000,000 livres per annum, and the whole 
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stock therein, comprehending the people, at 11,000,000,000, at 
twenty years’ purchase. But, if all those estates were in main- 
mort, they would not be worth the tenth, nay, not the twentieth, 
part so much, nor, indeed, worth any thing but the present enjoy- 
ment of the people, who would be very few in number, as I have 
already said, and like so many savages, having neither commerce, 
arts, manufactures, sciences, nor money, as has been often said ; 
for no man would work but for himself and his family, and that 
too but from hand to mouth. These, and many more, are the 
inconveniences that would follow upon having all estates in 
mainmort. : 

But, perhaps, some opinionative persons may say, that, to 
carry on the trade of a nation, it is enough that half of the wealth 
of a country is not in mainmort; which is just as much as if they 
should say, that it is as well to have half the body paralytic, and 
deprived of the use of half of its members, as not to be so at all, 
because a man may still live in that condition. But who does 
not perceive that this is a distempered and a languishing condi- 
tion; and that, in such a case, a man cannot do half the business 
that he might do if he were in perfect health. 

It cannot be reasonably denied that, the more vigorous a body 
is, the better it does its work; so that, the more credit there is in 
a nation, the more are all its effects in motion: the more arts, 
industry, agriculture, and commerce, flourish there; and the 
country becomes more populous in proportion. What a mighty 
disorder, then, does it occasion, that all these monks and priests, 
(who are the subjects of a foreign prince,* seeing they have taken 
the oaths to him, and who is moreover, of necessity, the heredi- 
tary enemy of the State,) should be thus, with all their wealth, 
sequestered from the State, in respect of all those things wherein 
they might be useful to it, viz. in regard of imposts, and the 
charges of the State, and trade, as also in regard of propagation, 
and obedience to their sovereign, as other subjects: that they, I 
say, Should be no otherwise united to a State, but so as to ruin it, 
and enrich themselves and his Holiness by its spoils. 

Let us suppose the estates that are in mainmort among the 
ecclesiastics possessed by merchants or tradesmen, the commerce 
would have been much greater in France; and, by consequence, 
the kingdom would have been more rich and potent. 

Let us suppose that they had been in the hands of the generals 
of armies, colonels, and other military officers, who, like the 
Turkish Timariots, should entertaim upon those estates so many 
thousands of married men as might cultivate them ; what an in- 
credible ease would that give to the poor people, who would 
thereby be relieved from the burden of maintaining so many 
troops : what an increase of people, aud what riches, would not 


* The Pope. 

















































































750 THE REPUBLICAN. 
that produce? Or let us suppose that these estates were in pos- 
session of people of quality, or others, who either had served, or 
tight serve, the King in his camp, though not in the manner of 
Timariots, they would spend their estates in the service of the 
King, by doing him honour at Court; or generously in fine 
buildings, sculptures, paintings, engravings, or other magnificent 
Curiosities and ornaments, which would embellish and set off the 
provinces and towns, make arts flourish, employ a vast number of 
people, and cause money to circulate incessantly from one hand 
to another. Or, suppose they were possessed by laics of all ranks 
indifferently, as the other half of the estates of the kingdom are 
at present, and that, as to other things, the government should 
remain on the same footing as it is at present, (which, however, is 
not much to be desired,) the King, in that case, would mightily 
increase his reyenue ; the officers of justice, of the police or dis- 
cipline of cities, and those of the treasury, as also those of the 
imposts, and all ‘their train, would get twice as much riches as 
they do, except their number should be augmented in proportion; 
in which case, the king would be énriched by the sale of a great 
number of places. It is true the people would always continue 
miserable if they were as much taxed-in proportion; but, the 
King’s revenues would be doubled. 

Nay, the very nauie of the mainmort imports that these estates, 
in such hands, ,are unprofitable to society. 

I have enlarged a little upon this article, beyond what I intend- 
ed, because it is of the highest concern in politics, and I have 
met with several men of parts, who did not rightly apprehend the 
mischief of having so much wealth in mainmort. 


Articie VI. 


relates to the great quantity of:plate which they have in their 
churches and. convents, and in those places they call their trea- 
suries,—as St.: Denis near Paris, Notre’ Dame de’ Liesse, aud 
Des Ardillieres:;.and other places ofjthat nature. This one su- 
perstitious and foolish custom must needs have robbed the public 
commerce of divers millions. Suppose that, in the whole, it had 
not exceeded twenty millions, that would have at least amounted 
to several millions per annum amongst the people. However, I 
will not take upon me to determine how far this loss extends, be- 
cause 1. do not know what quantity of plate they have; for the 
Popish clergy never tell the truth in these cases, and very seldom 
in any others, 


Articte VID. 


relates to the constant practice of their clergy in hoarding up 
money, which is of more importance than the preceding article ; 
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for, seeing many of them possess great revenues, and are neither 
allowed to trade nor to marry, and, by consequence, have no 
lawful offspring, they betake themselves to the amassing of vast 
sums of money, under the pretext of providing for their nephews 
and nieces, as the Popesdo; and they do not, for the most part, 


provide for them either, till after their death, which is doubly spss 
do. 


judicial to commerce. Moreover they are very covetous, an 

not give alms to the poor, although they be thereunto obliged by 
the intention of their founders: so that there is ground to believe 
that all their clergy together, secular and regular, of both sexes, 
might have constantly, before this war, at least fifty millions.of 
useless money to the public, in their coffers, or the hands of the 
public notaries. Whence it is easy to perceive that the public 


Aost considerably by this money, which, in commerce, would have 


brought immense profit to the kingdom, helped to pay taxes, 
employed abundance of people, and contributed to propagation. 
This article must certainly amount to several millions: I will 


not determine how many; but, without this and the preceding, 


one are to be reckoned, at least, at eight or ten millions loss per 
annum. 


Articxre VIII, 


relates to the ridiculous festivals that they observe, wheréin the 
poor idolatrous people lose their time ; besides the debauchéries 
which this abuse indispensably occasions in Popish countries ; 
which, together, cannot be reckoned at less than 50,000,000 of 
livres loss per annum. For, supposing that the industry of the 
nation might have been formerly valued at above 600,000,000 
per annum, supposing, too there are above fifty working days lost 
in a year by festivals in general, without reckoning Sundays ahd 
some other remarkable festivals, that would be the sixth part of 
the people’s industry lost, which amounts to 100,000,000 per an- 
num. We must also take notice, that, besides these general 
festivals and holy days, there are many particular festivals, viz. 
—those of every parish, which’ has its particular saint, whose 
image the people adore, according to the doctrine of their coun- 
cils; the festivals of saints for every profession, trade, and dis- 
temper: the festivals of beasts, or saints that are patrons of 
beasts; so that there is much above the sixth part of the people’s 
time lost. Iconfess that the time of these holy days is not ab- 
solutely lost ; fur the people attend to housekeeping, dress vic- 
tuals, and take care of their cattle on Sunday, &c, and’some 
other profitable things are done, as travelling by land and sea} 
and mariners are employed on those days, as well as others. 
But then, if we consider that these holy days debauch the people, 
teach them bad habits of idleness, drunkenness, and immodesty, 
which hinder them from working on other days, ruin their fami- 
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lies, occasion abundance of disorders, quarrels, diseases, fires, _ 
and the deaths of many ‘people, one may easily perceive that the 
damage occasioned by these'festivals amounts to above one hun- 
dred million per annum. Masters suffer very much by this liber- 
tinism of their servants and apprentices ; and some poor wives 
at home are grieved to consider that their husbands are at the 
public-house, spending all that they had gained ‘in several days, 
and will’ come home drunk, and perhaps beat them into the 
bargain. 

If it be pretended that men work the better, and are the more 
vigorous the days after the festival, because they have had some 
rest,—that may be true as to some people ; but for the greatest 
part, it hath a contrary effect,—their idleness and debauchery 
make them lose those days, and many others; and, if all of them 
do not debauch themselves on those days, they spend them, at 
least, in races and unprofitable walks, which fatigue them 
more than their ordinary works; and to those who are of 
a regular temper, these holy days -are perfectly irksome. 
J am really of opinion, that the disorders above-mentioned, which 
are the result of, or inseparably annexed to, those festivals, do 
almost as much mischief as the holy-days themselves; and expe- 
rience shews us daily that there is more insolence and disorder 
committed on one holy-day than on three others, by the ill habits 
which they contract. Most masters of shops in towns complain 
that they cannot find journeymen to work on the day which suc- 
ceeds a holy-day, nay, nor on Mondays, because of the Sunday 
preceding ; the rabble usually disordering themselves so much on 
those holy-days, that they cannot work the day after. I take no 
notice here of the disorders and debaucheries that are committed 
at their midnight masses. 

To this [ may join their loss of time in their scandalous pilgrim- 
ages; it being known that sometimes they go as far as Rome, 
and Loretto, and St. James de Compostella, in Spain, &c. and 
now and then as far as Jerusalem. Besides, they lose abundance 
of time in shrifting or confessing themselves, and at their anni- 
vernaty “9832: Ash Wednesday, &c. and-by carrying their pre- 
tended sacrament, or God, about every day, by four persons ata 
time, besides the priest who holds it in his hands; and this is, 
perhaps, in fifty places at once in some great cities. They lose 
also abundance of time in their daily masses, which are said with- 
out any shadow of necessity, but merely to subsist the Pope’s 
troops in those countries under his influence, at the charge of the 
people. They haye, moreover, their private masses for the cure 
of their cattle, at which every one who is interested is obliged to 
assist. They lose abundance of time at all these follies, of which 
I might make ar article apart, also their Ambarvalia and Roga- 
tion Week, (which they have borrowed from the Pagans, as they 
have done most of the rest of their religion,) by which they think 
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to procure rain, or divert boisterous ‘seasons, which might injute 
their'corn. And this loss of time is ‘so mich the more ‘fuinos 
to France, that there are abundance of more people in it unfit 
for work, proportionably, than in England, viz. lawyers, and other 
civil officers, with useless and ignorant clergymen, &c. 


ArticLe IX, 


relates to‘the sums which the Pope, beiug a foreign power, diaws 
from France every year, under different denominations, 4s—~ah- 
nates, bulls, dispensations, indulgeucies, relics, provisions, 
Agnus Dei, and conseerated grains; all sorts of itgons, con- 
secrations of prelates, dedications of churches, jubilees now aid 
then, both in France and at Rome, &c.; the money drained out 
of the me by this means amounts to divets millions an- 
nualy. M. de Sully, superintendant of the fitaices under 
Henry the IVth, having well examined the matter, found that, 
in that time, the Pope got every yeat, one with another, above 
feur millions of livres from France; and since that time it has, 
at least, doubled, but we will suppose it were only six millions ef 
livres per annum, 3 atl 


Arti¢te X. 


is Concerning the great sums which the cardinals, protectors of 
France, and divers other Romish prelates, who are pensioners 
of France, besides the Knights of Malta, &c. draw yearly out of 
the kingdom, by benefices which they possess in at. This 
amounts also to several millions yearly. 


Arxticite Xi. 


relates to the tapers, wax-candles, and oil, that are spent in their 
foolish superstitions; as burning them before images, statues, 
hosts, and at funerals, &e. which formerly cost the kingdom of 
France, perhaps, eight or ten millions per annum ; the greatest 
part of the wax being imported from other countries; and for 
that whieh is the product of France, it must also be reekoned, 
because it is as unprofitably spent as if they should take the wine 
and brandy, whieh are articles of merchandise, and pour thém 
out upon the ground. I do not reckon here the incense; which 
they burn to little purpose, beeause that is no great matter, and 
it is grateful to the smell; neither do I take notice of the orna- 
ments and raiment of their statues, images, and other idols, be- 
cause they last long; nor of their mysteridus vestments, adorned 
with fine lace, of Shes, silver or gold, orgold fringes or ‘em- 
broidery, with which theit priests are decked, like the priests of 
the Jews, when they petform what they cab] divine service. Neér 
‘Vol. XIV. No. 24. 
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do I take notice of ihe great quantity of wine, which. is spent in 
their multitude of masses daily, because it nourishes those who 
drink:it; mor yet of their wafers or consecrated hosts that they 
keep, though it be so much flour lost. So that I content myself 
here to reckon only the loss of their tapers and oil, which J do 
verily believe, including their loss of time in making or lighting 
their candles, and cleaning and lighting their lamps, amount to 
eight or ten millions per annum, 

The expense= of the wax is more perceptible to many people 
than that of their oil, and especially to Protestants, who do not 
often go it.to the Popish churches, because they have a thousand 
times seen in the streets, and at the gates of the churches, pro- 
digious quantities of long tapers, tlambeaux, and torches, burn- 
ing at the same time; whereas, they do not see the consumption 
of the oil. But, on the contrary, the Papists will judge that the 
expense of the oil is much greater, because they see, in many 
churches, ten, fifteen, or twenty lamps burning all at once, night 
and day; and, in truth, I am of opinion that the expense of the 
oilis the greater. To convince any man that it was great, let us 
suppose that there were only two hundred thousand lamps burn- 
ing continually in the churches, monasteries, convents, and cha- 

Is of the kingdom, before their pretended sacrament, their 
Images, and statues, in the middle of the churches, to enlighten 
the night, whether they be fed with oil of olive, oil of rape, or 
other fat: yet itis known that, for the most part, they spend the 
best oil, which in many places is brought a great way by land, 
and is very dear ; and oftentimes the principal trade of the grocers 
and wax-chandlers in cities is to furnish oil and wax for the 
churches, funerals, and processions. 

Lam convinced that the least we can reckon for every lamp, in 
twenty-four hours, is two-pence, which, at the rate of two hnnilred 


thousand lamps, amounts to twenty thousand livres per day ; | 


which is almost seven millions per annum for oil alone. There 
are many lamps which cost above sixpence per day in oil, where 
it is dear, or the lamps great, and have a large wick, and cast a 
great light. It is to be considered that there are twenty-seven 
thousand parishes in the kingdom, besides what are in the new 
conquests; and that there are few churches: nay, even in the 
country, but what have two lamps; and that in cities there are 
churches that have ten, fifteen, twenty, or above, continually 
burning; besides what are in the monasteries, convents, and 
chapels, both in town and country. There are many places in 
France, as well as in Spain, Portugal, Italy, aud other countries, 
where'those that light the lamps in the churches maintain their 
families by robbing the lamps of their oil, and giving out that it 
is:drunk by night-owls. me 

As to the wax, after having considered it well, I believe that 
formerly it amounted to no less than three millions of livrés per 
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annum ; which would, in whole, amount to ten millions; but if it 
should not amount to above five millions, it is still a considerable 
loss to the kingdom. 


Articre XII. 


concerns their Lent, Ember Weeks, and other fast-days, as they 
cali them, viz. the Friday and Saturday of every week ; with the 
orders of monks and nuns, who are never allowed to eat flesh, 

eggs, or butter. All these things occasion abundance of mischiefs, 
which I shall here present to view, that we may be better able to 
judge of the great prejudice done to the state by this one head, 
which is of the greatest consequence. 

1. By. this means, great sums of money are exported out of 
the kingdom for dry and fresh cod, stock-fish, white and red 
herrings, salmon, pilchards, gurdines, &c. It is certain that 
fortnerly there were several millions, above six at least, went out 
of the kingdom every year for fish. If it be said that the 
French, for a considerable time, have caught cod enough in New- 
foundland ; it is, however, certain that many years have not 
elapsed since they bought that sort of fish from foreigners ; and, 
as for the other sorts of salt fish, they still buy them almost 
wholly from foreigners and Protestants. 

2. These superstitions prevent the breeding of all sorts of cat- 
tle, and likewise of fowl in the kingdom, as there would otherwise 
be; because, during almost one half of the year, they dare not 
eat any flesh, which, by the necessary consequence, diminishes 
tho revenues of land. 

3. For this very reason of the want of flesh, it is impossible 
that a country ean maintain and breed up so many people; because 
next to bread, there is nothing that nourishes a man so much as 
flesh; nor any thing that renders him so proper for labour and 
generation. They must not pretend to tell me, that that land 
which is fit for feeding cattle is fit for other things, and that what 
they lose on the one hand they gain it on the other: for itis very 
well known that there are many grounds proper for cattle, pastu- 
rage, and hay, that are fit for nothing else; and, on the other 
hand suppose that those grounds were ‘equally fit for corn, wine, or 
wood, as for breeding of cattle, it is known that the profit of cat- 
tle is the greatest. I have known several quarters of France 
that abounded with meadows‘along the rivers, where a load of 
hay, weighing two thousand pounds weight, and drawn by six 
great oxen, and sometimes two or three horses joined to them 
besides, was not worth above three livres, and sometimes not 
above two and a half; which would not have been so, but for 
Lent and their other fast-days. 

4. It is well known that the profit of cattle comes with less ex 
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pense and labour; for the cattle go of themselves to the places 
where one would have them, and so save carriage. 

5. It is also known that cattle, when they feed, are at work for 
their owner, without any need of his being present with them ; 
so that he may apply himself to some other thing. 

6. A little meat with bread nourishes better than three times as 
much bread alone, ; ' 

7. Cattle give rise to abundance of important manufactures, 
that employ and afford subsistence to great numbers of people ; 
such as wools, hides, horns, suet, butter, cheese, &c. 

8. This want of cattle makes meat dear to those employed in 
manufactures and other handicrafts ; as also to merchants, whom 
it costs a great deal more to victual their ships. 

9, It likewise occasions the dearness of candle, butter, cheese, 
hides, wool, &c. ina country, which is a hindrance to mechanics, 
trade, and propagation, and makes other provisions dearer, in 
general, than in those countries where that superstition is un- 
known. It particularly occasions the dearness of bread, because 
the people, for want of flesh-meat, are obliged to eat abundance 
of bread. This want of cattle occasions also the laying out of 
great sums in foreign rice, hides, suet, butter, cheese, and fat or 
grease for coaches, and other carriages. 

10. These extravagant superstitions are the cause of maladies 
and distempers, languishings, and of the death of an infinite 
number of poor people, and of infirm, aged, and scrupulous 
persons, to whom meat would be more proper than any thing 
else ; and yet they cannot have that relief, because they either 
caunot or will not give it them, or that they dare noteat it, be- 
cause of the. scruples which the idolatrous priests have formed 
in their minds; so that they suffer extremely during that time, 
and many more people die in that season than iv others. This 
Lent falls, likewise, precisely out at a time when the husbandman, 
and other country people, labour very hard, digging their vines, 
dunging their ground, sowing their March corn, and manuring 
their gardens ; so that the peasants are in much worse condition, 
to work when ill-fed, not being allowed to eat flesh-meat, and 
their garden-stuff being spoiled by the hard frosts in the winter, 

11. Besides, Lent falls just at the end of winter, when the poor,’ 
sickly, and old people have suffered more than they do ordinarily 
at other seasons; and, instead of recovering strength, as they 
would, or might do, were they allowed to eat such good meat, 
as the season affords, as fresh eggs, lamb, veal, ‘kids, pigs, 
&c.; instead of that, the Lent completes their ruin, and kills 
them. 

12. Lent, and their other pretended fast-days, and their monks 
and nuns who never eat flesh, destroy all the fis in the rivers, 
without a possibility of being stocked again, nay, they hinder 
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those of the very ponds from coming to maturity or a proper 
rowth. 

; 13, It occasions abundance of people to lose their time by 
fishing in. those rivers, without almost catching any thing; be- 

cause they will have fish, and can have no other but such. 

14, Lent oceasions the loss of the advantage and inconie of 
eggs, which are good at that time, and they do not know what 
use to put them to; and, after Lent, they are either too old or of 
no value. 

15. It is a shame to huiman nature to see those excesses which 
the poor idolatrous Papists are guilty of during the time of the 
Carnival, when they conceive they have a privilege to dishonour, 
violate, and degrade their nature, by all sorts of infamy, excess, 
and disorders; and by their masquerades, and changing the 
habit of their sex, to make themselves amends for being con- 
demned by their priests to eat no flesh during Lent: and, when 
that-is over, they believe themselves authorised again to commit 
the like riots at Easter ; which is so much the more dangerous to 
the health of many people, because they fed slenderly before, in 
hopes-of being sooner delivered from the fire of purgatory after 
their death. 

16. Lent and other fast-days, which the priests command them 
to observe, on pain of eternal damnation, makes them disrelish 
and loath all sea and shell-fish, and are the cause that there are 
fewer mariners and fishermen than otherwise there would be; 
because people do, without comparison, eat much less of sea-fish 
than otherwise they would do: and by this means the kingdom 
loses| a great advantage, and’ an inestimable revenue, which 
Nature presents to them with very little trouble and charge. 

17. The country people, througliout the whole kingdom, lose 
abundance, in the time of Lent, of what they might reap from 
their calves, lambs, kids, pigs, and other young animals that are 
bred during that time, and have, for the most part, need of the 
milk of their dams; for either the peasants must dispense with 
the want of that milk, which does highly incommode them, or else 
they must throw part of those creatures to the dogs. They lose 
also by their poultry, which they can neither eat nor sell, and yet 
must keep them, though many times they have not corn to feed 
them. 

18. The country people many times lose part of their great and 
small cattle by the Lent; for, if the winter be long, and the 
spring backward, and they have not gathered together abundance 
of forage the foregoing year, their cattle die of hunger, which 
would not be the case if they were either allowed to sell them to 
the butcher, or to eat them themselves. 

19. The peasant, not daring, to eat either flesh or eggs, because 
he is forbidden to eat them under the notion of a great sin, and 
having no fish to eat, because it is scarce and dear, nor roots nor 
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herbs, because the winter has destroyed them, is obliged to maift- 
tain himself by the milk of cows, which occasions their calves 
being starved, and is partly the cause why the cattle are so poor 
in France; and this occasions an incredible prejudice to the 
kingdom. 

20. There is more counterfeit devotion at that time than at 
others, which exhausts the purses, and wastes the time, of these 
poor ignorant people. I say nothing of those monstrous opinions, 
unworthy of God and man, which these base and foolish supersti- 
tions nourish and maintain, as if it were more pleasing to God to 
see people edt fish or pulse than to eat flesh,* and at one time 
rather than another. 

For all these reasons above-mentioned, and others, ] make no 
scruple to say that the keeping of Lent does above 50,000,000 of 
livres prejudice to the kingdom of France per annum. 

And, being upon this subject, it may not, perhaps, be unsea- 
sonable to confute the errors of those who fancy that Lent and 
other fast-days are advantageous to a nation ; because, say they, 
it saves the cattle, puts many people upon fishing, and, conse- 
quently, to the getting of more profit by sea than they would 
otherwise do, and by that means also, more seamen are bred. I 
confess that Lent and feast-days are useful to some nations, not 
by observing them themselves, but by selling fish to those who do 
so, as the English, Scotch, Dutch, &c. who furnish the French 
and other Catholic nations with them. 

England was quickly sensible that the keeping of Lent was a 
mistake in politics; for, after Lent had been observed by her for 
some time after the Reformation, on pretence of some such poli- 


tical reasons, as the encouragement of fishing, &c. it was soon. 


left off, because the Government found it did more hurt than 
good. They saw it did not increase the number of seamen, but 
rather diminished them; and that there was not more fish taken 
and spent, but rather less, because that people, being under this 
compulsion, were disgusted with it, and did eat it against their 
will upon the very fish-days, and could not at all endure it at 
other times: whereas, now they eat it at all times indifferently; 
and there is constantly a good store of all sorts to be found at the 


* A jolly friar dining one day at an inn, in company with some of the same 
order, during Lent, ate very heartily of bacon and eggs, when one of them reproyved 
him for committing so sinful an act ; whereupon he immediately wrote the following 
jmes extempore :— 


‘* Who can believe, with common sense, 
A bacon-slice gives God offence ? 
Or that a herring has a charm 
Almighty vengeance to disarm ? 
Wrapt up in majesty divine, 
Does he regard on what we dine 2” 
| Epite2- 
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fishtmongers, as well sea as fresh-water fish, and all sorts of shell~ 
fish : so that now those who love fish better than meat may please » 
themselves, which they could not do if they were tyrannically - 
commanded to doit. Besides, fishermen could not then make» 
their constant trade of fishing but only in Lent, and about Fridays 
and Saturdays ; whereas, now they both can and do fish actually | 


every day. 


It is true, France does not afford such plenty of flesh- 


meat as England; but this must also be granted, that the people 


in France, who have meaus, do not feed so much upon meat, even | 


on flesh-days, as they call them, as the English commonly do; 
and, besides, most part of the French have not wherewith to do 
it. But I say further, that France is in greater want of fish than 
of flesh, and that there would have been flesh enough in the nation 
if Lent, the four Ember-Weeks, and other fast-days, and the 
orders of monks and nuns, had not been set up by superstition ; 
for this occasioned a neglect in breeding of cattle: and even at 
present, though most of the kingdom lies desolate, there would 
be cattle enough, if Lent were abolished, and lands not aban- 


doned. 


More fish would be eaten in the French sea-ports, and other 
places near the sea, than is eaten at present, if it were not for the 
tyrannous impositions upon men’s consciences, which forbid them 
to eat meat at such times, and create, in most part of them, a 
kind of abhorrency of fish, which they are forced to eat: and 
hence a less quantity of fish is taken in the sea-ports than there 
would be, were it not for this superstition; and less cattle are 
also bred in the country than would be, were it not for the same 
abuse. which forbids the eating of meat above five months in the 
year, and so puts all things out of order; for, by this means, 
those that live near the sea are disgusted at fish, which Nature 
and-Providence affords them very cheap, nay, almost for nothing; — 
which would be a great treasure to them, if it were not for the 
tyratiny imposed upon them; and those who live in remote places 
of the country, and have an opportunity to breed abundance of 
cattle, and eat meat very cheap, are forced to abstain from it, and 
lose that great advantage, though they cannot have fish but at a 
very «lear rate. ' 

It deserves likewise our observation, that France has lost con- 
siderably in respect of the profits they made of their cattle, by the 
expulsion of the Protestants, because they bought, in Lent, the 
young cattle, poultry, &c. in the towns and countries where they 
lived, which otherwise had been lost, or very chargeable to the 


owners. 


AnticLe XIfl. 


relates to the injustice, violence, and spiritual tyranny of the 


Popish clergy, which cause an inestimable damage to the king- 
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dom of France. This spirit, which is essential to. Popery, was 
the cause, of the last war, which. they kindled secretly, and of the 
last,;persecution, and, of alli the massacres, and. civil wars that have, 
ewer. been, in Frange. This same spirit of violence sets them, 
whenever. they, meet with princes obnoxious to them, to. persecute 
all: those; with the; utmost fury that, differ from them in their opi- 
nions, though they, have no, other foundation for them but, their. 
own. ambition, pride, and. covetousness; this spirit, Isay, of in-, 
justice, has, been one of the great causes of the.ruin of France. |, 
leave it to.the world to, judge whether they. did not take advan-. 
tage.of the. ambition, of that. potent prince,* who was perhaps pos- 
sessed, with the design of an universal monarchy, to. make him 
believe, that it was. convenient for him, in order to attain his end, 
to.destnoy the Reformation in, England, Holland, France, and. all 
other parts :, and, under that. pretence, to bring King James, who. 
was known to be a bigotted: prince, into, the same, design, and to 
oblige:him. to do.all that we know he did. It.is by such methods. 
as, these that the: Court of Rome; ruins, all the princes and; States. 
of Europe, when she is any way afraid that they will grow too, 
potent for her interest, I shall not offer to compute the damage 
done by this. article at, any. certain sum of, money; for every one 
manetaly pereeive that this is 4 fountain, of, innumerable. mis- 
chiefs. 


Articie XIV. 


shows plainly how,ruinous the Popish clergy, are to the state.of; 
France in this, that, they contribute little to the great charge of, 
the nation,, though, they: enjoy, the half of all estates, real and per- 
sonal, of the kingdom; and,ought, consequently, to_pay as much 
tax. as those do, who possess. the other, half of the kingdom, For 
the clergy, even at present, scarcely pay, 10,000,000. of livres to- 
wards the 200,000,000 which, the King, hath exacted every, year 
from. the nation, one way or other, since the war. Thus the 
clengy, of France, enjoy as much revenue.as 8 or 9,000,000, of 
other people, who, may. still be reckoned to be.in the kingdom. of 
France, or as much as was enjoyed by 13 or 14,000,000, who 
might have been in it thirty years ago; and though each of the 
clergy has as much helene now, in relation to the revenue,of 
the real and personal estates, as forty or fifty other persons, of 
ordinary life, yet the clergy. and those religious orders, taken in. 
bulk, do not bear above. the twentieth part of the charges, of. the, 
government. | 

The clergy are not only free from all those mischiefs and losses 
of money and time, to which the other subjects are liable, but 
they likewise get money from the people, and plunder them by 


* Louis tee X1Vth, 
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their false: devotions, and a. thonsand new ways suggested by 
their covetousness ; abusing the people’s. credulity, endeavour- 
ing continually to involve: them in greater ignorance, that they 
may domineer over them more easily, and thereby rob them of 
theirpfoperty. It is:very well known, that the officers, of judica- 
ture indulge the clergy much more than they do the othersub- 
jects, and that the farmers of the imposts have little or nothing 
to do with them. The clergyare, moreover, respected and feared 
by the lawyers, as they, maintain some judges, advocates, and at- 
torneys, as pensioners. There is not one community of religious. 
persons that has not pensioners in all the notable tribunals where 
their business lies, who. order it so that they. gain almost alh their 
suits of law, how, uujust, soever they, may be, against the laity, 
who have neither so much money nor so. great protection as the: 
others. Then, by the help of a Father Titler, which, they have 
in every. community, they forge false titles every day ; and, this 
they account a, pious, fraud, as wellas the, false donatives and 
legacies, which they, often pretend to have. bestowed upon them. 
In, this, manner they deprive. the poor laity. of their estates, by, 
the favour and, protection they find one from, another ; for they 
stand by one, another, as thieves. do, and are.supported by, the 
Pope, who, has a secret influenee upon their affairs; and many 
times, they, are also. supported by courtiers. Then, as; to the 
farmers-general, and; particularly of imposts, and. their servants, 
the, Romish. clergy are not exposed to their robberies, because 
they.are not liahle to. the public taxes,;. but, on the contrary, these 


men, are, subject. to the clergy, for they flatter. them with the. 


hopes of a pardon. fon all, their extortions and robberies, if they 
will but, employ, them to. say,masses, make them presents, or to 
enter into their, fraternities, and;pay them well for it. Nor do 
they. suffer by. the cheating tricks of other ecclesiastics, as.the 
restiof the subjects.do; for one raven never picks out. the eyes of 
another, 

The clergy, moreover, are not. liable to be forced to buy new 
offices, nor: to lose theold.ones, as other subjects are ; nor:are 
they crushed with ordinary or extraordinary taxes, nor with forced 
loans to the king, nor with quartering of soldiers, as many thou- 
sands of other people.are daily plagued ; vor are they obliged to 
go to war, nor to. the ariere-ban, The. clergy are, therefore, for 
most: part, burthensome and. unprofitable to the nation. This 
very; article, alone, is capable of ruining the kingdom. by.degrees. 
The ecclesiastics, who possess. one half of it, are properly no more 
a part of the kingdom than a cancer which devours. the. body 
that it seizes on, orthan a palsy which renders some members of 
the body useless, can be a part of the same; and this is so 


much the truer, as the clergy acknowledge the authonity of; and” 


have sworn obedience to, another sovereign and foreign, prince. 
(the Pope: who must, of necessity, be a natural enemy to France. 
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1 believe this article may amount to forty or fifty millions per afi 
num: for, besides the taxes from which they are exempted, they 
are not subject to any of the vexations which are committed in 
the levying of them, nor to quartering of soldiers; nor are they 
pillaged by civil officers and farmers general, and their underlings ; 
but, on the contrary, they taks care to pillage even them. 


; Articre XV. 


relates to the practice and morals of the clergy. This occasions 
an infinite number of crimes, which are committed without scru- 
ple: nay, they think they merit Heaven by the_ commission of 


them, for they do them by a principle of conscience. 
The mischiefs which they have committed on the account of 


their pretended religion are to be ascribed to their morals: they” 


have consecrated and canonised perfidiousness, cruelty, murder, 
the ravishing of matrons and virgins, and the stealing of children 
and estates. It is not easy to compute this loss it money, but all 
people of sense must perceive that this ruins, or very much incom- 
modes, trade, arts, manufactures, navigation, and all sort of 
handy-labour; for the pefsecutors, as ‘well as the persecuted, 
suffer incredibly thereby: without mentioning the value of the 
men and women, whom they massacre and kill in a hundred man- 
ners, either all at once or gradually. These things, moreover, 
occasion a general and incredible corruption in the ‘whole nation. 
The people become wicked at the heart, and if they were not 
afraid of secular justice, would become a society of thieves and 
robbers. That we may the better understand this, let us sappose 
that a multitude of villaine should prevail over mankind, and 
commit al] imaginable crimes out of a principle of conscience, in 
order to oblige men to say that they believe an onion, a tree, a 
stone, or a horse, are adorable, and deserve the worship which 
the Papists call dulia and latria, and force them, in effect, to in- 
voke and adore these things: and that this numerous multitude 
of villains should call themselves infallible at the same time, and, 
by all sorts of cruelty and torture, furce people to acknowledge 
them as such ; and that none durst oppose them, on pain of losing 
their liberty, estate, honour, andlife ; what unspeakable disorders 
would this occasion in a State. For ‘honest men, who would not 
be guilty of such villainous practices, would be outrageously per- 
secuted, and put to death by their orders; and the multitude 
would think themselves obliged to take part with those villains, 
to avoid their own ruin, and, for fear of becoming suspected by 
those wretches, beccitie. as wicked themselves. 


ArticLe XVI. 


elates to. the spirit of despotic government, with which the 
Church of Rome inspires princes in regard of their subjects. It 
is this. that hath. produced the severity of tbe Grequyem, nell 
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France, which hath so much contributed to the desolation of that 
fine kingdom. The Jesuits especially infuse it into princes, who 
ruled by them, not only in matters of religion, but likewise in 
affairs of political government, by advising them to make use of 
the most absolute authority; because that how much the more 
the princes whom they govern are authorised and feared by their 
subjects, so much the more are the Jesuits, their tutors, authorised 
and dreaded also. That spirit of tyranny, which makes up a 
great part of the essence of Popery, is yet more peculiar to the 
Society of the Jesuits than to any other; and it is known that 
the principles of their order, as they call it, give their general an 
absolute and unlimited power to command and do what he lists, 
wherein they are to render him a blindfold obedience. It is also 
known that they look on the Pope’s pretended monarchy over the 
universal church and world to be the most perfect pattern of 
government, ‘n assuming to himself the authority to destroy all. 
nations and persons, in soul and body, that oppose his temporal 
interest. 

The Church of Rome reaps great advantage from this despoti- 
cal power of the princes of her communion; for, those priaces 
being governed by their confessors, who are governed by Rome, 
the more authority those princes have, the more the Pope hath 
over all the kingdom ; and then this great authority of the princes 
is employed to oppress those they call heretics, both within and 
without their dominions, and to purchase more slaves to the Pope; 
or, otherwise, they engage them in war for humbling some Popish 
State that the Court of Rome would have brought low, and many 
times with a design to ruin that very prince whom they so engage 
in war. For it is the interest of the Court of Rome that their 
neighbouring nations be kept poor ; because that spirit of bond- 
age, slavery, and ignorance, which is so useful and agreeable to 
the religion which they impose, is not consistent with the liberty 
of a rich people; and the Popes are constantly afraid, that, if the 
dominions of those Catholic States and princes that are subject to 
him be very populous and rich, they will, at some time or other, 
shake off their yoke. 

It is this they had in view by inspiring the French King (Louis 
XIV.) with a design to ruin his Protestant subjects, so manifestly 
contrary to the true interests of France and the King’s honour. 
That same was the reason of their engaging him in a war against so 
many potentates all at once, to the end they might weaken him, aud 
prevent his setting his thoughts upon enterprises a thousand times 
more great, glorious, and profitable, such as that of delivering his 
‘ own kingdom from the slavery of the Pope, and so many foolish 
superstitions of Popery, and also, that they might prevent his push- 
ing on his conquests on the side of Italy, where he might have 
made war with much more success and advantage than against so 
many powerful States and strong towns as he had to encounter 
elsewhere. 
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Articite XVII. 


relates to the incontinence and whoredom of the, Romish clergy. 
It is known to every body that the celibacy of that wretched 
clergy is among them the source of an universal and loathsome 
impurity: and that the least crimes committed by those of that 
order are fornications and adulteries. It is well enough known 
that their divines teach, that sins against nature, of every, sort, do 
not render an ecclesiastic irregular, but. matriage does ; and, that 
their casuists. do continually cram their books. with extenuations of 
those crimes, and add more and more fuel, to the impure flames 
by their obscene questions, and the niceties and subtleties they. 
haye found out to advance and increase those impure pleasures. 

It is also known tliat the Pope authorises and protects public 
stews, in order to draw aconsiderable revenue from them; butit 
is not so universally known, that, to advance the reputation of 
that crime the Popes will not suffer any women to prostitute 
themselves, unles. they be Christians; and, therefore, by order of 
his holiness, Jewish, Pagan, and Mahometan women, who have 
a mind to set up that trade at Rome, must first be baptised. 

Tt often happens that. the Popish princes are no better in this 
respect than the clergy that hath corrupted them, or do not 
teach them their duty in this matter; so that, being wholly 
given up to unchastity themselves, the subordinate magistrates 
and officers are corrupted by their example, and consequently 
take no care to suppress that vice, which ruins. and lays: waste 
nations, and fills *’ .m with all sorts of crimes; for experience 
teaches us that this one crime draws all others after it; and man- 
kind, perceiving that princes and magistrates neglect. to punish 
this vice (which they ought to de with all manner of. rigour, for 
the good of society, though there were: neither a heaven:nor a 
hell) come insensibly to be of opinion that. itis only a. peccadillo, 

This vice must be far more prevalent. in Popish than in Pro- 
testant countries, because the Popish clergy favour it by their 
principles,—auricular confession, their own example, and that of. 
the Court. of Rome; as also by the easiness. of absolution, in: con- 
fessing themselves. to a. priest, who is himself immersed:in sucly 
impurities, or by giving him money, a good dinner, or hiring him 
to say masses, &c. The want of chastity in all their clergy, male, 
and‘female, caused’ by their celibacy and execrable morals, as. 
well as by the example of the chief prelates at Rome, is a very. 
tard og to Popish kingdoms, filling them with adulteries,, 

0 


rnication, incests, and crimes yet more execrable,—yea,, with, 


millions of open and’ hidden crimes, as abortions, murders, and 
such like; for the clergy, who are guilty of those vices, make 
no scruple, so they can but conceal them, to murder both. the 
mothers and children. 
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ARTICLE XVII, 


Relates 'to the drunkenness of the Popish clergy, which, as well ‘as ‘theit 
incontinence, is chargeable wpon'the morals of their church ; for the great- 
est part of the clergymen, except some bishops and curates m large ‘towns, 
and some particular men in monasteries, are dronkards ; and by their ex- 
ample, the common people do mostly become so. 

This vice likewise occasions abundance -of mischief, though mach less 
than the other. The truth of this appears by this one ’thing, viz.—that 
the Pupish clergy are unchaste ‘by principle, and, in a ‘manner, ‘from ne- 
cessity ; because marriage is forbidden to them, that they may have less 
dependance upon the state, and may be more profitable, and apply ‘them- 
selves with the greatest application to the interests of the Pope, which 
they call the church. And, besides, this libertinage, which pleases’ them 
infinitely, makes them Jove the Pope and his religion, which grants them 
so great privileges whereof others are deprived, viz.—that they may enjoy 
women without any trouble ; as it is said to be practised in the republic’ 
of Venice, who, to assure themselves of the fidelity of their clergy, grant them 
a greater liberty inthis matter than is allowed in other parts oF Italy. 

Now, one may easily judge what disorders this example of the liber 
tinage of the clergy must necessarily produce in society ; and what ravage 
they make of the women’s chastity, by their auricular confession and abso- 
lution, and what influence these things have apon the women and ‘maids, 
who are by this means delivered into their hands as a prey. | 

This last article concerning their drunkenness makes it evident that this’ 
crime does great prejudice to a country, if it were’no more than by thé 
loss of the wine, brindy, cyder, &c. which are consumed without neces- 
sity. But, besides, this vice ruins numerous families, shortens the days 
of many, occasions the loss of a great deal of time, with many quarrels 
and murders ; and makes people brutish and dull. 

If it be well adverted to, it will be found that four of the eighteen am 
ticles which I have proposed, do alone amount to above two hundred 
millions of livres per annum, viz.—those of their holy-days, the estates of 
the church that are in mainmort, Lent and other fast-days, and the few 
taxes which the French clergy pay in comparison with the rest of the people. 

Popery occasions the same mischief’, proportionably, in all other papal 
countries, and in some more,—as in Spain and Portugal, which it hath 
greatly depopulated, by the incontinence and celibacy of their.clergy, and 
the consequences of these disorders; by the great number of ecclesiastics, 
the spirit of persecution, and the perfidiousness of Popery, in the expal- 
sion of the Moors and Jews, and by their Ingtiisition, &c. 

But as Italy is nearest to the court, of Rome, she hath thereby contract- 
ed far greater vices than other nations. All sins against nature are in 
vogue there ; and poisoning, fraud, imposture, and a certain effeminat 


and cowardliness which the priests and monks have introduced, with all” 


the vices imaginable ; whence there is not the least spark of the courage, 
greatness of soul, and generosity, of the ancient Romans to be seen; and 
there is no country which might be more easily conquered by a powerful 
neighbour than Italy. 

France is also indebted to Popery and the court of Rome for having in-’ 
fected her, in some measure, with the habits of divers of those unnatural 
crimes, which are so common in Italy, and with which the Spaniards say 
the Italians are infected—Jn italia todos: and of those crimes the religious 
convents and monasteries, the monks, Jesuits, and their scholars, with’ 
some great men in France, are accused. | 


It is well enough known that the art of poisoning was brought into 


France, from Italy, by the ecclesiustics. 
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The Maltotes, or the great imposts, are another calamity introduced 
upon France by its communion with the court of Rome: The Popes, the 
greatest tyrants of the world, furnished examples of it upon their own 
subjects in Italy ; and the Romish religion aud the confessors of princes, 
and of their ministers, have furnished them with lessons of the same. 

Equivocations, perfidiousness in all treaties, ambiguous expzessions in 
all transactions atid public acts, have been consecrated bp the example of 
Popish councils; especially that of Trent, which formed a great number of 
decrees, capabie of divers contrary senses, which bave occasioned divisions 
among their different sects of monks, and many of their divines; whereof 
that infallible tribunal, as they call it, of the Pope and his cardinals, 
would never determine the sense, for fear of disobliging some one of the 

ties. 

"iden in general, is obliged to the court of Rome for the false and. 
cursed politics that reign in almost all its courts, and hath banished 
thence probity, sincerity, upright intentions, fidelity, justice, truth, genero- 
sity, and filled them with deceit aud effeminacy. 

The court of Rome is, moreover, become a grand pattern and teacher 
of irreligion and profanity, for several ages. 

Amongst these direful effects which Popery perpetually and necessarily 
" occasions in the dominions that are thereunto subject, 1 have not taken 
any notice of those which may be called passing and accidental, though 
they have also a determinate cause, and proceed from the same original, that 
is,—the First Principles of Popery, which may be called the soul of it, and 
which constitute tbe essential form of the church of Rome, viz.—ambition, 
prides and avarice ; which have made, and do make, from time to time, 

orrible ravages in Christian countries,—nay, through the whole world. 
I am certain that, if we should reckon up these accidental mischiefs, 
which Popery occasions from time to time in France, the sum would be 
much above two hundred millions per annum. How many unjust wars 
hath it kindled in France, both intestine and foreign? History tells us, 
that the ambition of the Popes was the cause of the Mahometans subdu- 
ing part.of Europe, and that the empire of the east, which was of the 
Christian religion, became Mahometan ;—the ambition of the Popes hath 
also. torn fn pieces the empire of the West, and spoiled its emperors of 
part of their dominions, even of Rome itself, and made them their vassals 
and. slaves, in a manner, thus to tread upon them in person sometimes with 
impunity: so that, by the ambition of the Roman clergy and their popes, 
the empire is no other than a mere shadow of what it formerly was. 

It is very well known by the perfidiousness of the Pope, the Turks ren- 
dered themselves masters of Hungary ; the court of Rome haviug obliged 
the unhappy King Uladislaus to violate his faith, and break the treaty he 
had made with them: which violation was fullowed by a total defeat of 
that King, at the battle of Varna, and the loss of the kingdom, which the 
infidels seized upon. 

For, above one thousand years, the Popes and their clergy have been 
constantly aspiring to universal monarchy, and have made it their constant 
business to sow divisions betwixt Christian princes and their subjects, and. 
to kindle war amongst those princes, to weaken them by one another, that 
so they might bring them all uuder their yoke. 

By this method, they make themselves arbitrators and masters of their 
differences, and always cast the balance on the side of their own interest, 
without any regard to honour or justice; and that not by armies or open 
force, but by the intrigues of confessors, monks, and prostitutes. ) 

They now still foment, as formerly, and without ceasing, divisions and 
factions in all the countries of Europe;—yea, even amongst Protestants, 
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by their secret emissaries, whom they employ in great numbers, in order 
to bring them gradually under their yoke, one way or other, by tbe most 
enormous Crimes. eek ue 

No one can be ignorant of the invention. formerly made use of by the 
Popes to bring part of Asia under their yoke, without putting themselves 
to any charge ;. and, ut the same time, to increase their own authority and 
conquests in Europe, at the expence of the Christian princes whom they 
despoiled. Their delusion was to persuade those ignorant princes to go 
in person to. Asia, with great fleets and armies, to expel the Mahometans 
from that country ; for which end, the Popes called it the Holy land. 
And, while those princes were in that country, with numerous armies of 
their subjects, by which they had depopulated their own dominions, the 
Popes endeavoured to make themselves masters of the same, or at least 
sucked their subjeets to the bone, and drained out all the riches of those 
countries by means of their clergy. France and England suffered very 
much by this means; and we have no reason to doubt but they would 
have been much more rich and populous, had it not been for that ridicu- 
lous crusade. 

All the world knows that the Romish clergy, or church, has destroyed, 
or caused to be destroyed by their orders, more people, under pretence of 
religion, than all the heathen emperors, and more than all the nations: of 
the habitable world have done upon that‘ame account since the crea- 
tion of the world. France and England can testify this from sad. ex- 
perience. . 

It is well enough known that the councils, of Popery, bave established 
it as a maxim or rule; that they are not obliged to keep faith with here- 
tics ; and that princes are obliged, on pain of eternal damnation and loss 
of their dominions, to destroy them. Whence it comes to pass, that not 
only all the murders, robberies, perjuries, rapes, and all crimes in general, 
are permitted, but commanded, against all those Christians who oppose 


themselves ever so little to the interests, tyranny, or ambition of the pope . 


and clergy; which sentence doth include also Jews, Pagans and Mahome- 
tans, when the church of Rome shall think meet, these principles have 
proceeded so many massacres, persecutions, violations of faith, religious 
wars, crusades, and leagues to extirpate those who were called heretics. 
Hence also proceeded many assassinations of princes and attempts upon 
their lives, which France hath often had sad experience of. Hence came 
the civil wars in England and Ireland, the burning of towns, and conpsi- 
racies agaiist the state. One of the kings of France was, by the Pope’s 
order, formerly whipped at Rome, in the person of his-ambassador, which 
is the highest ignominy that can be done toa nation or a ‘prince; and, 
if we have not fresh and daily instances, from their church, of such decrees 
as those of the councils of Constance and Lateran, or such remarkable 
demonstrations of their pride aid cruelty, itis not because they have 
changed their principles, but because they have no longer any power to 
do . “an safety, and for the advantage of the Pope. It is’ not want of 
good will. 

It may be clearly seen, by all those proofs which we have produced of 
the natural and necessary opposition the is betwixt the church and re- 
ligion of Rome, and the happiness and prosperity of princes, states, and 
people, that the church and its religion in the world are so contrary to the 
good and liberty of mankind. It hath no shadow of old Christianity, but 
it persecutes ull nations with the height of rage, and fills‘the universe with 
blood and confusion, It tramples under foot, ruins, and devours, princes 
and their subjects ; and all in the name of Jesus Christ!!! 

God imust, if the religion of the church of Rome be true, be opposed to 
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. the propagation of mankind, which appears to be one‘of the favourite de- 

) gigas ws Providence. He must also, according to them, ve of deceit, 
imposture, and fraud, in the ministers of his religion, and in his worship : 
she mast likewise love injustice, impiety, pérfidiousness, tyranny, laziness, 

idleness, cruelty, incontinence, robbery, profanity, perjury, hypocrisy, 
murder, and calumay, which areso essential to the Pigish rebgida and the 
Romish clergy as they now exist. : 

The.Pope and his clergg are more anti-Christian by the tyranny they 
exercise over the souls and bodies, the estates, honour, life, and repose, 
of princes and people, than in regard of their speculative impieties and 
worship. But the one cannot be without the other. Where there’ is 

»such an horrible tyranny, religion cannot long remaiu pure in doctrine ; 
and where the opinions are se monstrous, their morality and church-go- 
vernment must needs become detestable, and tend to the ruin of states. 

I haope, by this way of writing, to deliver the world from abundance of 
disputes and vain questions about the Pope’s supremacy, whether he be 
the centre of unity, the source and fountain of ecclesiastical ministry,— 
that is, of the mission of ull bishops and ministers; to which pretensious 
‘he has no more right than the mufti : ds also about the infallibility of the 
Pope and his church, transubstantiation, invocation and adoration of 
saints and angels, and a thousand inanimate creatures: in which vain and 

-foolish disputes the Protestants lost abundance of time, in endeavouring 
-to couvinee the Popish clergy of the folly and falsehood of those opinions, 
which they themselves know to be false as well as we, and witbeut foun- 
dation, and jaogh at us in their sleeve, that we should think them so 
simple as to believe those nonsensical and ridiculous opinions. —_- 

If they believed their own doctrines and pretended mysteries, they 
would not profane them as they do, forcing people, by a thousard torments, 

. to go to their mass, and to swallow down their pretended god of bread. » 
It is a folly in Protestants to dispute seriously with the Roman clergy, 
sand quote Scripture. or bring reason against them; fer they know very 
-well that the scripture is against them, otherwise they would not prohibit 
othe reading of it, nor speak with that disrespect of the same as they do: ‘it 
-is just the same as if yon would endeavour to reason highwaymen or pres~ 
.titutes, out of their way of living, which they have chosen before all others, 
vwith a resolution never to abandon the same. 
» It ts a maxim in logic, that one ought not to dispute with -those who 
oe principles, nor with those who ry ot controvert cer:ain truths. 
«Amd can any society be more guilty of this than the church of Rome, who 
orders those of her communion to violate all the commandments of God, 
sll: the maxims of Christianity, and all'the laws of nature and society, to 
-eonvert men (as she calls it) to her religion? 
If it were not for the riches of Popery and the princes, and the uum- 
bers of people who follow it, it would appear to the judgment of the 
-Papists themselves, the most execrable religion that ever was; and I 
‘hope there will come a time wheu all the world will be amazed to under- 
stand, by his history, that there hath ever been in the world such a mon- 
 strous religion as itis. 3 
Note.—The miscaleulated length of the foregoing article has excluded, 
“for this week, a notice of the death of Mr. Thomas Davison, ‘and the 
statement of the affairs of the Joint Stock Book Company. am 
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